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Commission on World Order to Project 


Vigorous Program 

The Commission on World Order, Dr. Roger T. 
Nooe, pastor of the Vine Street Christian Church, 
Nashville, Tennessee, chairman, has been called to meet 
at the Indianapolis Athletic Club on Thursday, June 1, 
to plan ways and means whereby Disciples of Christ 
throughout the nation can be prepared to bring their 
influence to bear in support of some form of world 
organization that will provide for a just and permanent 
peace. The Commission is the joint creation of the In- 
ternational Convention and The United Christian Mis- 
sionary Society. James A. Crain is its secretary. 

The Commission recognizes that the basis of the 
peace is being laid now in the understandings being 
reached among the United Nations and that peace will 
most likely come not through any general armistice 
either in Europe or Asia, but in fragmentary form as 
various occupied countries are liberated and as one 
after another of the Axis powers is conquered. Em- 
phasis will therefore be put on issues that affect the 
present foreign policies of the nations as these policies 
influence the processes of pacification and the form of 
world order that will emerge from the present conflict. 

Efforts will be directed toward reaching every Disci- 
ple of Christ through churches, Sunday schools, youth 
organizations, local mission study groups, conferences, 
retreats, and district and state conventions. 

The Commission is closely affiliated with the Com- 
mission on a Just and Durable Peace of the Federal 
Council of Churches, with the Church Peace Union and 
the World Alliance for International Friendship 
Through the Churches, through the membership of 
Dr. Nooe on the executive council of the two latter or- 
ganizations, and with the peace programs of the various 
religious groups throughout the United States. An 
important item in its program is the promotion of the 
study of the issues raised in the Conference on the 
Church and the New World Mind, held at Drake Uni- 
versity, Des Moines, Iowa, in February. The volume 
of lectures, published under the title of “The Church 
and the New World Mind,’’* and the study guidet of 
the same title, written by Dr. John L. Davis, are al- 
ready receiving vigorous promotion and being widely 
used by church groups. The study guide will be 
used in world order courses in 125 youth and adult 
summer conferences enrolling more than 10,000 per- 
sons. In twelve brotherhood-wide Convocations being 
held during the month of May, Dr. Roger T. Nooe, Dr. 
Charles B. Tupper and Leslie R. Smith are bringing 
messages on the issues raised at Drake. Many state 
and district conventions are giving attention to the 
subject, while a large number of churches have 
launched or are planning to launch special study groups 
on world order. It is expected that the Drake Conference 
issues will be the subject of important discussions at 
the forthcoming International Convention at Columbus, 
Ohio, in October. Many mission study groups will use 
the study guide in their missionary studies during the 
coming year. : 
- *Christian Board of Publication, 2700 Pine Blvd., St. Louis 
3, Mo. $2. t25c, from the same publisher. 
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Disciples to Operate Mental Hospital Unit; 
Committee Will Seek Increased C. O. Support 


_The board of trustees of The United Christian Mis- 
Slonary Society at its meeting April 21-22 authorized 
the department of Social Welfare and Rural Work to 
project a program of social welfare in a mental hospi- 
tal to be selected, using conscientious objectors as- 
signed to Civilian Public Service as personnel. This 
program has the full approval of Selective Service and 
has been widely acclaimed by hospital administrators 
and medical staffs. Conditions in mental hospitals 
“where behind their screened terraces and barred win- 
dows the patients . .. live in the empty world of in- 
sanity” are described in a report on conditions made 
in mid-April by a New York commission appointed to 
investigate the state’s mental hospitals. (Time, April 
17) declaring that New York’s mental hospitals are 
about as good as any in the country, the commission 
nevertheless found that the insane are ‘neglected, 
friendless, locked out of the way and forgotten. ... 
The people employed to care for them are often callous 
and incompetent and make sick minds worse.” Modern 
methods are sometimes neglected because of staff “in- 
ertia.” Nursing methods are not standardized and 
nurses are often careless and overworked. The situa- 
tion is made worse by the lack of trained dieticians, 
overcrowding, and outworn buildings. 

Confronted with inability to get even the untrained 
orderlies and attendants usually employed on wards, 
hospital administrators applied to Selective Service for 
assignment of conscientious objectors from Civilian 
Public Service Camps. Given the opportunity to render 
humanitarian service, several hundred men quickly vol- 
unteered and a number of units were set up. Almost 
immediately improvement in the morale of the patients 
was noted as Civilian Public Service men began taking 
a personal interest in the welfare of patients assigned 
to their care. Being individuals of deep personal reli- 
gious consecration and possessing a keen appreciation 
of the worth of human personality, they bring new 
life to these forgotten people. As a result the work of 
these units has been highly acclaimed and some say 
that a whole new therapy for dealing with the mentally 
ill may develop from their services. The hospital pro- 
vides board, room, laundry and a small sum of money 
to meet personal expenses, since government regula- 
tions prevent Civilian Public Service men receiving 
wages or salaries. Groups administering units pro- 
vide for an assistant director and undertake to provide 
educational and recreational facilities for men assigned, 
together with frequent visitation and careful supervi- 
sion of the group. 

The group assigned to the Disciples of Christ will 
consist of approximately 15 men. The project will re- 
sult in a saving of approximately $375 per month en 
the camp cost for men in service. 

The Conscientious Objector Committee, F. E. Davi- 
son, chairman, recently requested that $15,000 of the 
funds received during the Week of Compassion be 
made available to enable the committee to reimburse 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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Bishop and Shannon te Attend 
Yale Alcohol School 


Announcement is made by Dr. E. M. Jellinek, direc- 
tor of the School of Alcohol Studies of Yale University, 
of the warding of Fellowships to Thompson Shannon, 
pastor of First Christian Church, Portland, Oregon, 
and Leo K. Bishop, pastor of Centra! Church of Christ, 
Des Moines, Iowa. Full Fellowships pay all expenses 
of the recipient, including registration fee, tuition, 
board and room, and transportation. Maintenance Fel- 
lowships pay all expenses except transportation. Award 
of two Fellowships to Disciple Ministers is in recogni- 
tion of the important work in personal counselling of 
inebriates being done by Messrs. Bishop and Shannon. 
The school will open on July 10, and will close August 4. 
While the school is operated under the auspices of the 
Laboratory of Applied Physiology, the facilities of Yale 
Divinity School will be used. Among the lecturers for 
the summer session will be James A. Crain, who was 
awarded a Fellowship to the school last summer. 


Supreme Court Renders Liquor Decision 


A decision by the Supreme Court that a state has the 
right to regulate transportation of liquor through its 
territory destined for delivery in another state despite 
the fact that the commodity is in interstate commerce 
puts a new weapon in the hands of state governments 
in their efforts to control the liquor traffic within their 
own borders. Jn an appeal from Virginia laws, the Su- 
preme Court unanimously held that “Virginia could 
conclude, in the absence of contrary federal legislation, 
that she could not safely permit the transportation of 
liquor through her territory by those who concededly 
meant to break federal laws and the laws of a neighbor- 
ing state.” The ruling opinion, delivered by Justice 
Reed, maintained that the case could be determined 
by the Commerce Clause of the Constitution without 
considering the 21st amendment. Justice Black, in a 
separate concurring opinion, held that the 21st amend- 
ment provides for local, not national, regulation of the 
liquor traffic and that since there are no federal laws 
dealing with interstate transportation of liquor, the 
Virginia law regulating it within the state in order to 
“enforce local liquor policies” is valid. Justice Frank- 
furter filed a second concurring opinion holding that the 
Virginia law is constitutional only because state con- 
trol over liquor is extended by the 21st amendment 
beyond the permissive bounds of the Commerce Clause. 
This decision gives the states control over liquor in 
interstate shipment destined both for consumption 
within the state and nominally consigned to a point 
outside the state. 
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Congress Threaten Children’s Services 

Important federal services to the children of the na- 
tion are threatened by the wave of political reaction 
now running in Washington. Under the guise of econ- 
omy and protection of states’ rights, politically reac- 
tionary members of Congress are seeking drastically to 
reduce the funds needed by the Children’s Bureau for 
enforcement of the child labor provisions of the Wage- 
Hour Act. In the face of an increase of 175 per cent 
in the number of children employed and in increase of 
A459 per cent in the number of firms found to be violat- 
ing the federal child labor laws, Congress 1s attempting 
to cut by 27 per cent funds available to the Children Ss 
Bureau to keep under-age minors out of factories and 
workshops. 

The federal Wage-Hour Act establishes a 16-year 
minimum for employment in interstate commerce In- 
dustries, except that work may be permitted outside 
of school hours, not in manufacturing or mining, and 
under certain conditions prescribed by the Children’s 
Bureau. The Act prescribes 18 as the minimum age for 
hazardous occupations. 

In 1939-40 approximately a million children 14 to 17 
years of age were found by the Children’s Bureau to 
be working either full time or part-time. In addition, 
the Bureau reported that thousands of children under 
14 were working, but statistics were lacking. It is the 
task of the Bureau to investigate applications for em- 
ployment made by children who are of legal age and 
to look into the employment they propose to undertake 
to see if it conforms to the law. In one state nearly 
4,000 certificates were refused in a single year because 
the proposed employment was illegal. In another state 
2,549 certificates were refused. The Children’s Bureau 
also inspects establishments to discover violations of 
the child labor laws and assists inspectors of the Wage- 
Hour Division of the Labor Department in uncovering 
child labor. In 1948 (July 1, 1942-June 30, 1943) 48) 
per cent of the establishments inspected were found to 
be violating the law, involving 4,567 minors illegally em- 
ployed. For the first six months of the fiscal year 1943- 
44 the number of minors found to be illegally employed 
was 3,658, which indicates a total of more than 7,000 for 
the year. In one establishment a boy 16 was working 
with a sawmill. While trying to handle a 10-foot log 
his foot slipped and he was thrown into the saw and 
horribly mangled and killed. A 15-year-old boy was 
electrocuted while working as a welder in a shipyard. 
Another 15-year-old welder burned his eyes so badly 
that his sight is probably injured permanently. In a 
concern reclaiming photographic films federal inspec- 
tors found 31 under-16 minors at work, one of them 
only 11. They worked 10 hours a day, 7 days a week, in 
a dark, damp basement that had been flooded twice in. 
1943, was inadequately lighted and without decent 
toilet facilities. In one large textile mill 68 minors 
under 16, one of them only 12, were found working 
on the ‘graveyard shift” from 11 p. m. to 7 a. m. In. 
another case the Bureau found 24 children under 15 
years of age, some only 10, capping strawberries in a 
cold storage plant. They worked from 3 a. m. to 7 a. m4 
yen they stopped to eat breakfast and go to school. 
Some of the children stayed out of school during the 
season working from 3 a.m. to 3 p. m. or even longer. 

Congressman Louis Ludlow of Indiana (address 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.) is making 
a strong effort to protect the nation’s children and will 
appreciate a letter or telegram from you supporting 
his stand. This offers a good opportunity to put your 
Christianity into social action. Write Congressman 
Louis Ludlow today. It will cost only 8 cents and ay 
little concentration of mind and heart. \ | srl 
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On Social Frontiers 

Late in April union labor representatives of both 
CIO and AFL joined hands to honor Paul Robeson, 
noted Negro actor and star of the Shakespearian re- 
vival, “Othello,” one of Broadway’s most successful 
plays of the season. The occasion was the presentation 
by the AFL Bakers Union to Robeson of a 4-foot-high, 
&0-pound cake. 


Full-time newsboys are employes and not “independ- 
ent contractors” under the National Labor Relations 
Act, under a Supreme Court ruling against four Los 
Angeles daily newspapers which sought to avoid col- 
lective bargaining with the Los Angeles CIO Newsboys 
industrial Union. Newspapers have long been one of 
the bitterest opponents of child labor laws in efforts 
to maintain their low paid boy carrier system. A part 
of the technique has been to call their carriers “little 
merchants,” requiring the carrier to make an original 
investment for his “route,” purchase his papers daily 
from the publisher and makes his own collections. This 
arrangement not only makes the boy an “independent 
contractor,” according to publisher claims, but also 
throws upon him the responsibility for collections and 
losses by customers moving without paying their bills. 
The “littl merchant” is also penalized for failure to 
keep his “route” up to strength. 


Senator W. Lee O’Daniel’s hillbilly band, that started 
him on the road to the governorship of Texas and thence 
to the U. S. Senate, has been the subject of investiga- 
tion by the joint audit committee of the Texas legis- 
lature, according to The Southern Patriot. It, the inves- 
tigating committee, wants to know why two of the 
senator’s hillbilly musicians were carried on the payroll 
of the state labor department as “boiler inspectors.” 
The state law requires that boiler inspectors shall “have 
not less than five years’ practical experience with steam 
boilers as steam engineer, boilermaker or boiler inspec- 
tor.” As a result of the investigation the committee 
has called for the resignation of John D. Reed, an 
O’Daniel appointee who was continued in office by 
Governor Stevenson. 

A call for a “People’s Congress of Applied Religion,” 
to be held in Detroit, Michigan, July 22, 28, and 24, 
has been issued by Claude Williams, formerly connected 
with Commonweaith College, Mena, Arkansas, and 
later director of the People’s Applied Religion Move- 
ment. Among the issues to be discussed are the means 
for bringing about a dynamic religious program which 
““nconditionally and actively identifies itself with the 
peoples of the world in their fight against arrogance 
and oppression and in their struggle to establish, in 
fact, a pecple’s world of justice and brotherhood.” 
Among those on the program are Carey McWilliams, 
author and former head of the department of Agricul- 
ture of the State of California, Dr. Alva W. Taylor, 
and Max Yergan, noted Negro director of the Council 
on African Affairs. The address of the conference is 
m0. Box 3587, H. P. Detroit 13. 
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The Untted Automodile Worker, official organ of the 
UAW-CIO, announces the purchase of a 20-room man- 
sion of the late Edsel Ford, located east of Detroit, 
with 240-foot frontage at 7930 E. Jefferson, and 590 
feet depth to the Detroit river—price $50,000 cash. 
Two other buildings, a boathouse and a swimming 
pool, are included. It is to be the International Union’s 
Medical Research Institute. Thus a union whose rep- 
resentatives a few years ago were thrown out of the 
Ford plant bodily now occupy the mansion of Henry 
ie late son and heir. 
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Marion, Ind., Church Plans Post-war Program 

several months ago the board of officers of First 
Christian Church, Marion, Indiana, D. K. McColl, pas- 
tor, appointed a “Long Range and Peace Planning Com- 
mittee,” with instructions to plan “a program of prep- 
aration for... rehabilitation and reconstruction in the 
post-war period.” Under the direction of Mr. Henry T. 
iuylewine, chairman of the church board, an executive 
committee or steering group was appointed with Mr. 
Julian T. Lett as chairman. Under the guidance of this 
committee, four subcommittees were appointed to study 
various pliases of the church’s program and recommend 
plans for the post-war period. The committee on evan- 
gelism and spiritual nurture has proposed a campaign 
of individual and personal evangelism to win others to 
Christ. Among the recommendations thus far submit- 
ted are that an evangelistic meeting be held in the near 
future led by an able evangelist, that a training class 
in personal evangelism be established at once to train 
workers for this field of service, that the evangelistic 
emphasis be given to all educational functions of the 
church, that efforts be made to enlist the families of 
men in service in active work in the church; that one 
person, either an inactive member or an_ interested 
non-member, be enlisted to represent absent service 
men and women in the regular services of the church 
and that the service man be advised that his place in 
the church services is being regularly filled. The 
committee further proposed that when peace is de- 
clared, either with Germany or Japan, the church ob- 
serve a day of prayer and thanksgiving to God. 

A committee on permanent funds recommended that 


giits, bequests and devises to the church be encouraged 


git 
and that properly drawn legal forms be provided for 
the use of individuals and their attorneys. It was also 
urged that a parsonage fund and a rehabilitation fund 
be established. 

A third committee deals with counselling and em- 
ployment of men and women returning from military 
service. This committee urges that selected individuals 
prepare themselves to meet intelligently the demands 

hat are likely to be made upon them. It is also recom- 
mended that a personnel record of cach member in serv- 
ice be compiled at once, to be available to the committee 
in aiding re-employment when the individual returns. 
The committee plans to make available one or more of 
its members to represent the church on any committee 
representing the cornmunity as a whole. Stress was laid 
on the fact that while the committee was appointed to 
serve primarily members of First Christian Church, its 
services should be made available to any person in the 
community. 

The committee on education in a world of peace pro- 
posed that a small committee be appointed to work with 
local educational administrators to aid service men in 
completing their formal education, that plans for elim- 
inating such “errors of thinking’ as suspicion, fear, 
and racial superiority be made, that the Workers’ Coun- 
cil give attention to the activities and curriculum of the 
church school with the needs of returning service men 
in mind and that such revisions of program be made 
as are deemed necessary. It was also recommended 
that an adult-youth council be established that the 
forum discussion meetings be continued as a feature 
of the church’s educational program and that a direc- 
tor of Christian education be employed. 

These recommendations are approved by the con- 
gregation immediate steps will be taken to put them 
into operation. It is understood that plans are also 
under consideration for remodeling the church prop- 
erty and acquiring additional property to provide 
more adequately for parish activities. 
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International Harvester Will Re-employ 
Veterans 


International Harvester Company has made public 
announcement of its plan to re-eemploy men and women 
who left its service to enter the armed forces. In brief, 
the plan provides that “every Harvester employe hon- 
orably discharged from military service, desiring re- 
employment by the Company, must be offered (1) his 
former position or a position of like seniority, status 
and pay; or if this is not possible, (2) some other avail- 
able position for which his seniority and ability qualify 
him, at the same location where he formerly worked ; 
or if this is not possible, (3) some other position for 
which he is qualified, at some other Company location ; 
or (4) if he is physically or otherwise handicapped by 
reason of his war service and cannot qualify immed- 
iately for employment, he shall be offered special train- 
ing or other appropriate rehabilitation designed to pre- 
pare him for eventual employment. It is the Company’s 
objective to provide a job for every qualified Harvester 
veteran and to try to help every Harvester veteran 
qualify for a job.” 

President Fowler McCormick amplified the Com- 
pany’s program in an address to a meeting of Company 
executives in Chicago, urging that when veterans re- 
turn they be given a warm welcome, that both curiosity 
and sentimentality be avoided in dealing with them, 
and that the case of each returning veteran be given 
individual attention. He pointed out that executives 
will face such problems as the man who went away as 
an unskilled employe and returns as a commissioned 
officer, or the foreman, superintendent or office man- 
ager who may have been unfortunate in the service 
and returns disillusioned and with perhaps personality 
problems that make him less efficient than when he 
went away. “The thing I want to leave with you is 
the fact that these men were and are Harvester men. 
They are Americans who served their country. They 
fought for us, they served for us and they deserve the 
best we have got.” 


Disciples to Operate Mental Hospital Unit; 
Committee Will Seek Increased C. O. Support 
(Continued from Page 1) 

the American Friends Service Committee, the Brethren 
Service Committee and the Mennonite Central Commit- 
tee for maintenance of Disciples in their camps for 
the past three years. While the gifts were solicited as 
a War-Time Service Fund to meet emergencies growing 
out of the war, and while the Fund as originally 
planned had in it $50,000 of unassigned money which 
now amounts to more than $75,000 due to oversubscrib- 
ing the goal, the committee in charge felt that since 
conscientious objectors were not mentioned in the solici- 
tation no appropriation for this cause could be made. 
It was recommended that an appeal be made directly 
to the churches and individuals for funds to meet this 
war-time emergency. The Conscientious Objector Com- 
mittee therefore is appealing to pastors and churches 
throughout the brotherhood for at least $10,000 before 
June 30th to meet pressing needs. At present there 
are 60 Disciples of Christ in Civilian Public Service, 
many of them sons of ministers, deacons in the church, 
leaders of youth groups, young people’s conference 
graduates, etc. Quite a number of them are college 
graduates and are planning for Christian service fol- 
lowing the war. Contributions should be sent to The 
Conscientious Objector Fund, 222 S. Downey Avenue, 
Indianapolis 7, Indiana. 


S. C. Senate Buries Bitter Race Resolution 


The judiciary committee of the South Carolina Sen- 
ate hae piece resolution passed by the House of 
Representatives and given nationwide publicity, reaf- 
firming “our belief in established white supremacy now 
prevailing in the South,” and demanding that the 
damned agitators of the North leave the South alone. 
This seemingly marks the end of an incident which 
brought considerable unpleasant notoriety to the State 
and contributed further to racial tension throughout 
the nation. Coincident with the action of the Senate 
judiciary committee a statement was released over the 
signature of a large number of prominent South Caro- 
linians declaring that the “race problem has always 
been nation-wide” and that “social equality is not a 
part of the Negro problem in South Carolina.” Under 
the title, “Statement on the Race Problem in South 
Carolina,” these level-headed citizens say “the em- 
phasis that is placed on this subject is an unworthy one, 
an unreasoning appeal to fear and prejudice and is 
calculated to prevent a fair and just consideration of 
our race problem in its fundamental aspects.” The 
committee recommends formation of groups to study 
the race question, equal civil rights for Negroes in pro- 
visions for jury service, representatjon on boards ad- 
ministering their affairs and property, the use of Negro 
police in Negro residential districts, improved public 
facilities for Negroes and better educational provisions. 
On the question of suffrage they see “no immediate 
solution” and make no recommendations. This incident 
serves to high-light the fact that many of the state- 
ments and incidents dealing with the race question 
which are given wide publicity are the work of less 
responsible persons who allow prejudice and bigotry to 
get the best of them. 


Federal Council Urges Fair Employment 
Practices, 


At its meeting on March 21, 1944, the executive com- 
mittee of the Federal Council of Churches adopted a 
resolution calling upon the government “to establish 
permanent procedures for securing the objectives which 
have been sought by the Committee on Fair Employ-. 

nent Practice.” Text of the resolution is as follows: 


“Discrimination in employment because of race, col-: 
or or national origin is one of the great moral issues. 
before our nation today. The right of a worker to be 
employed and paid solely on the basis of his character ' 
and ability is so clear, just and Christian that it should 
be protected in law. This right should be safeguarded 
by appropriate legislative and administrative provi-. 
sions. We therefore urge our government to establish 
permanent procedures for securing the objectives which 
have been sought by the Committee on Fair Employ-. 
ment Practice.” 

_The action of the Federal Council takes on added 
significance in view of the adoption of an amendment 
to the deficiency appropriation bill offered by Senator. 
George of Georgia to put all U. S. agencies set up by 
the President under Congressional scrutiny. It was ad- 
mitted that the purpose of the amendment was to get 
rid of the Fair Employment Practice Committee, set 
up under Presidential Order No. 8802. The FEPC has 
been active in protecting Negro workers from discrim- 
ination and other unfair employment practices. The 
proposal of the Federal Council would set up fair em- 
ployment practice as a principle in law and would give 
it legislative and administrative safeguards. The 


George amendment las yet to be acted upon by the 
House. rs 
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